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Editorial 


Ir has been asserted on occasion, but on uncertain authority, that most librarians do not 
read the Library Association Record and that those who did will now be satisfied with the 
more volatile Liaison which enables them to get their “news” about ten days earlier than 
the Record can supply it. If this is not the libel on our colleagues that we hope it is, there 
is little likelihood of their reading any librarianship publication and so our advocacy here 
of the immense interest of the 1956 Annual Report of the L.A. will impress them not at all. 
Nevertheless, we do commend it to their earnest scrutiny ; first, because it is well written 
and, as a piece of composition, interesting, and second because it continues to be the account 
of a complexity of industry and active change which would have amazed and delighted, 
perhaps bewildered, the previous generation of librarians. This is stressed in the general 
paragraphs. A brief tribute to Past President Edward Sydney, which all sensible people will 
endorse, shows that a successful president now undertakes not only many works, visits, 
speeches and ceremonies at home but is visitor and speaker at conferences in such places as 
Paris, Trieste, the Gold Coast—to which, in Mr. Sydney’s case but a year or so earlier, would 
be added his work in India and elsewhere. A good record. 


While the Chairman of the Council, who is ostensibly, it may be actually, writing, cannot 
single out any event or doing in 1956 that may have for the future an effe¢t comparable with 
that made by the creation of schools of librarianship, the removal of the rate limitation and 
the establishment of county libraries, there has been a consensus of opinion on the need for 
the development of communication—the retrieval and supply of information—in all its 
forms, especially technical, scientific and industrial, and for campaigning for better stocked 
and served libraries in technical colleges. Much work has been done on this. All of it does 
not directly affect all of us ; much of it does ; none of us can afford to be unaware of it. All 
true librarians, if we dare use such a phrase, will be gratified by the balancing sentence which 
tells us not to forget “‘one of the great traditions of libraries: service in the field of the 
humanities”. Our prepossession with science has given concern to scientists themselves who 
fear that the enlightenment afforded by philosophy, history, literature and the arts, without 
which no man can claim to be educated may be denied them in too early and too exclusive 
a devotion to science and technology. So long as that concern exists there will be hope for 
the survival of our Still basic culture. 


Quantitatively the books put out by libraries have been prodigious ; 399 millions of 
books lent for home-reading is the tremendous annual responsibility of public libraries alone. 
What other libraries lend in addition no one knows and we are not aware of any authentic 
figures of the numbers of books bought. Indications are given in the Report of how this 
comes about. Our purpose here is to comment and not to reproduce a report which the 
reader should study. Public library members should try the difficult effort of realizing what 
it means to be responsible for the good or ill that our 63 millions of books do or can do. 
Every page of the Report presents subsidiary or parallel problems ; the inadequacy of buildings, 
the unevenness of book-expenditures, the staff difficulties, the changing training scheme, the 
enlarging of stock content, the relations with other library and analogous bodies, and our 
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own internal professional organization. Every librarian has something here for him and, 
in appealing to him to study it again, we also appeal to him to give us on occasion the benefit 
of his reflections upon it in these pages. 


* * * * * * 


The Library Association Council lays squarely before the members of the association, 
in the April Library Association Record, pages 135-7, the results of its Sub-Committee’s 
deliberations on the re-organization of the Association itself. It asks for consideration, 
discussion and definite expressions of opinion upon them to be made by the Branch and 
Section Committees before July 31 next. And, be this noted, individual members are invited 


to submit comments too. 

We use the word squarely because the submissions are made fully and fairly of what 
must be a radical change in our approach to the Association which, as it stands, has evolved 
from the needs and experience of members and, with all its faults, has worked well. What 
is proposed by those who champion re-organization is that the present system of branches 
based on areas—such as the North-Western, the Northern, Eastern, and so on—shall disappear, 
as they have no “special” pervasive interest. They should be replaced by a series of sections 
which possess such interests. Every member would be allocated to the section according to 
the type of library he/she served, but, as interests often overlap, every member should be 
able to choose membership of three sections or less without paying additional subscriptions. 
This appears to be the main framework of the plan. 


\s, clearly, such a plan would mean a number of parallel interests traversing the country 
and parallel lines never meet, and this would be an unfortunate if not impracticable condition, 
the country should be arranged in areas and for each there should be a co-ordinating com- 
mittee representing all sections. 

To the seétions all questions of policy, practice and other facets and foci of the libraries 
they represent should be delegated and thus, it would seem, only experts would concern 
themselves with such matters. 

The Council would be the unifying representative and legislating body for the whole. 
It would confine itself to matters of major policy and questions of detail should be the work 
of the seétions. How this Council is to be eleéted is not quite clear and the restriction of 
debate in it envisaged would seem to call for By-laws of a most drastic sort. 

The Sub-Committee has found itself faced with questions on which it does not pro- 
nounce as confidently as the advocates of change have done. The eighty-year-old association 
would disappear of persons interested in library work, which was intended to draw in the 
layman, the administrator, and all who could advance the welfare of libraries. It would 


become entirely a body of professionals. This may not be a bad thing. So long as the L.A. 
accepts in membership the members of local authorities someone or other will continue to 
believe we are a purely public library association. The remedy proposed is the Municipal 
Libraries Section which might conceivably provide in a sub-section a platform for such 
members. The formation of this section appears to be the main purpose of the whole of the 
proposals. Mr. Foskett, in our March issue, deries that they are an attempt of non-public 


librarians to get greater control of the Association. He may be right. As, however, the Sub 
Committee notes that less than ten per cent of the agenda items of the Council and Committee 
meetings concerned public libraries specifically, might it not be inferred that matters which 
concern all of us are already the chief business transacted ? It is difficult to see how regional 
co-ordinating committees can be very different from branches ; it is even more difficult to 
think of the dissolution of the A.A.L. which the new plan would seem to make inevitable. 





These are some of our problems. What every sane librarian wants is to be part of an 
organized, unified profession. The unity so far achieved has been remarkable ; non-public 
librarians as chairmen and other office-bearers, as contributors to our counsels, as examiners, 
and in a thousand ways, have contributed in present circumstances to the welfare of us all. 
To disrupt the organization, which has grown as casually as the British Constitution, and 
which works, for a hypothetical tidyness, is a process on the merits of which we must be 
prepared to pronounce, and that soon. 
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The Selection and Display of Books 
for a small Branch Library 


By R. B. Bareman, F.L.A., Chief Cataloguer, Leeds Public Libraries 


Dr. SAVAGE has written that a library should contain at least thirty thousand volumes before 
it can possibly serve a community effectively, and this figure is generally accepted as the 
minimum for a sound and comprehensive stock. Frequently nowadays, however, libraries 
contain far fewer. Indeed, it is unlikely to be otherwise while branch likaries are distributed 
to serve population groups of between 10,000 and 20,000 people. 

It has been common pra¢tice throughout the country but especially in large towns, to 
attempt to provide a collection of books covering all aspects of knowledge by making a 
replica in miniature of a large central library. In the case of a really small branch with perhaps 
10,000 stock—and such branches have been increasingly common during the post-war years 
when shops have been refitted and houses converted to library purposes—-this policy results 
in some subjects being “represented” by one or two books only, and it is not extraordinary 
to find the entire stock on philosophy, psychology and religion on one three-foot shelf. 
With the splendid system of interlending practised within every library system, and among 
libraries throughout western Europe, it is surely unnecessary to try to meet every individual’s 
demands from a small branch stock. 

As an alternative to the would-be comprehensive stock, an alternative more common 
perhaps in counties than in large towns, it has unfortunately been accepted that small branches 
should become packed with novels, only too often very light novels, bolstered up with a 
few travel books and light biography. On what grounds is it presumed that because a man 
lives on the outskirts of a town he has a lower intelligence quotient than one living in the 
town ? 

(\n alternative to both the imitation central library and the fiction shop is needed. By 
restricting the subjects represented one can have books of quality, unlike the fiction shop, 
and subjects represented in depth, unlike the would-be comprehensive branch. By a judicious 
choice of subjects it /s possible to provide good colleétions, adequate to meet the reasonable 
interests of the community. It is with the selection and arrangement of such a stock that 
I deal here. 

Subjects to be sele¢ted vary according to the reading population, and are chosen for 
their interest and popularity, but for each subjeé there can be a good coverage in depth, 
with advanced works as well as simple introductions. Some subjects can be done without, 
for example, philosophy, statistics, economic theory and mathematics. The selection aims 
to make each subject group a complete unit in itself, without consideration of Dewey classes : 
the selection on Children for instance, includes books in Dewey classes 136.7, 362.7, 370, 
649.1, 684 and 745. The books are selected with their ultimate arrangement on the shelves 
in mind, so that they form a series of separate collections, which are then arranged as displays, 
and not as a sequence of books in the traditional order “000-999”. 

Dewey’s classification is based on the principle of division. By the method advocated 
in this essay the principle on which the books are arranged is collection: small collections 
of thirty items or so (half or which will be on issue), are linked to make larger subjeét collections; 
the latter are grouped to form a unity of a tier, a bay, a corner or other unit suitable for the 
library being stocked. Each subject collection has its own shelf guide. Within each subject 
colleétion, the books are arranged alphabetically by author. If it is found that more particular 
division is necessary, a second interpolated shelf guide forms two alphabetical sequences where 
there was one. The arrangement of subjects as separate units to fit the shelving plan of the library, 
each unit containing smaller subjeé colleétions but each shelved for convenience of display 
and without relation to any philosophically logical order, is far from confusing to the public. 
Explaining to a new reader that the non-fiction is arranged “‘on the island cases from 000 to 
999” conveys little, even after the library assistant, however well-spoken and well qualified, 
has cleverly expounded on the cunning sub-division of all knowledge into ten main classes, 
which themselves are divided into ten divisions, which in turn can be divided, etc., etc., etc. 
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Logical order is itself unsatisfactory for a small stock, since what looks like logical order 
in the classification schedules looks more like chaos on a branch shelf, because of the gaps 
in the sequence of subjects. Here is a list of books on one shelf selected at random from one 
branch library : 


Scotland Yard The second miracle (Cure of leprosy) 
Police and crime deteétion today Broadmoor 

Government and Parliament Juvenile courts 

Scots of the line (Scottish regiments) Young delinquent 

Legionnaire Great days of piracy 

Nine Vanguards (Naval history Light invisible (Freemasonry) 

Mahan on naval warfare Darkness visible (Freemasonry) 
Naval heritage Youth club aétivities 


There is nothing logical about that. In any case, a would-be borrower is not concerned with 
logical order, but with finding the subjects he wants. He looks for gardening as gardening, 
not as a subdivision of agriculture, and even less as a precursor to domestic animals. Librarians 
need to classify their libraries and to catalogue their books in order to know what is or could 
be made available. There is, however, no need to hamper the general reading public by 
putting the books on the shelves in accordance with the classification used. Subject grouping, 
well guided, makes order from chaos adequately. The logical order may only confuse. 

Two years ago, in Leeds, we had the opportunity to put these ideas into practice, 
when work began on a new branch of 10,000 volumes. The branch serves one of the best 
residential areas in Leeds. Subjects to be represented were chosen for their interest and 
popularity, and books were selected to make each subje& group a complete unit in itself, 
without consideration of Dewey classes. These groups were allocated shelving so as to make 
an obvious unit of each tier or bay, without overlapping ; any space was filled by standing 
attractive books open on the shelves. On entering the library, the readers are immediately 
aware of where the books they want are, as the nine group headings listed below are emblazoned 
above the shelves. Ihe whole stock is on display. 

The phenomenal issue from such a small stock proves that the theory works when put 
into practice. With the exception of certain volumes in the Natural History collection, which 
is now known to be overstocked for the type of community served by the branch, there are 
hardly any books which issue less frequently than once in six weeks. 

The subject groupings are given below. The left column shows the main groups, for 
each of which one tier or bay guide at least was needed. The second column shows the subject 
collections for which shelf guides were provided, the number in brackets indicating how 
many books were contained in the original collections. In certain groups—“Community”, 
“Arts”, “Sciences” —there was a general collection which needed no further guiding, con- 
sisting of books on a variety of aspects of the subject, none of which had sufficient books to 
warrant its own shelf guide, but which made a coherent unit nevertheless. The general 
collection for “Arts”, for example included books on drawing, painting, wood engraving, 
pottery and the history of art as well as a general collection of Phaidon type volumes. The 
“Sport” group was subsequently subdivided into “Cricket”, “Football” and “Hunting, 
shooting and fishing”, leaving a general collection of the other sports. 


The Community [general] (37) Hobbies and Crafts Modelling (38) 
Careers (17) continued : Gardening (76) 
Children (44) Pets (35) 
Health (31) Photography (31) 
Religion and legend (22) Colleéting (30) 
Christianity (35) Recreation Public entertainment (88) 
Crime and espionage (58) Indoor entertainment (50) 
Sciences [general] (36) Sport [general] (190) 
rhe Universe (35) Mountains and caves (42) 
l'ransport (80) \rts [general] (116) 
Radio (36) Architecture (33) 
Natural history (66) Music (20) 
Countryside (33) Literature (135) 
Hobbies and Crafts Women’s handicrafts (80) History and travel [arranged by countries] (530) 
Woodwork (33) World War II (153) 


Home crafts (65) Biography (600) 
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It was realised that grouping thirty of forty books together on the shelves in this way 
could simplify much of a library’s routine. Because the notation of its subject has no bearing 
on a book’s place on the shelves, nothing is to be gained by lettering the class mark on the 
spine ; indeed this can only confuse. It was thought advisable to give some indication to 
the staff shelving the books as to where they should be placed, and a letter mnemonic was 
put on the date label as follows : 


\ The Arts R Recreation 
( rhe Community S Sports 

H Hobbies and crafts, Sc Sciences 

L Literature 


Code letters are not advisable for the small subject collections, tor example Crime and Espionage 
(in The Community), because they then begin to be complicated, and it is impossible to find a 
simple mnemonic which would also indicate to which seétion each subsection belonged. 
In any case, once the section is indicated, the subsection is obvious. 

The history and travel seétion is naturally shelved in order of place, that is in Dewey 
order, except that all books on one place, whether history or geography, are shelved together. 
Biography is shelved by biographee. 

As a direét result of these methods of selection and arrangement, there is considerable 
saving in work to be done preparing a new branch stock. Class marks need not be lettered 
on the spines, except for class 900 including biography. There is no classified catalogue at 
the new branch because the class mark is no indication of the stock shelved within any subjec& 
head, and the B.N.B. plus the author catalogue can answer any queries. (There is naturally 
no problem with pre-B. N.B. publications as there would be with an old branch). 

For convenience, and to answer subject enquiries, the issue is in class order, sub-arranged 
by author. This method of sorting obviates the necessity for accession numbers, which are 
also the charging numbers in the rest of Leeds library service. The time taken to prepare 
the stock was more than halved: no accessioning, no class catalogue (though the records 
on the central union catalogue were amended to include the new branch stock), very little 
lettering on the spines. In faét there was a simplification of processes which has shown no 
snags. 

It comes to this: whom are we trying to serve by providing a small branch library ? 
Not the village Hampden nor the estate Russell, but the needs and interests of a whole com- 
munity of individuals, a sufficient number of which have similar interests to warrant the 
local library aiming to provide books to meet their needs. It is only within the scheme for 
the whole town, county or region that the odd men ovt amount to sufficient numbers for 
their needs to be met centrally, or, if their requests are so specialised as to be beyond the means 
of the Central Library, then they can be met by the intricate interlending system of the 
country’s library service. The small library’s potentiality is ruined by vain efforts to cater for 
everyone, and ignored by a cynical belief that poor books give the best issues. 


Silence 


\s a writer in The Library World remarked recently, the feature of our rooms is the insistence, 
at least by notices, upon silence. Once it was so prevalent in libraries that, in a reading room, 
the readers themselves could be relied upon to see that the rule was kept. In the sepulchral 
quiet there a reader who suddenly sneezed loudly would bring the whole of the readers to a 
halt and the sleepers among them to sudden wakefulness. They all turned to Stare at the 
unhappy miscreant, who sat as if paralysed by his own violation of the sanctuary. However, 
as he was not led out to summary execution, as the others obviously expected, after a decent 
interval reading was continued and silence resumed her solitary reign. 

“The authorities had no need to proceed to the extremes which the case seemed to 
require. They knew that the utter publicity of condemnation shown by fellow readers would 
be punishment enough.” So the ancient writer. 

But what now ? The silence that is among the lonely hills is not to be obtained except 
among the hills themselves. Even there the drone of the air-liner and the shriek of the jet 
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often shatter the whole heaven, it only in the remotest places for a moment of two. In towns 
where can we be insulated from multitudinous noises ? The average Street roars like an ugly 
cataract —if such a noise can be fitly expressed in this way—-I mean I love the sound of falling 
water even in volume so great that | am unable to hear a companion speak. After all, it is a 
natural noise. ‘Trathic noises are not. The curious thing is that one can get used to them. 
\s | write this | can hear the clatter of buses, the buzz of two or three planes, the flat rattle 
of an electric train, the swish of car after car, the drone of coaches and the clatter of gears 
of starting and stopping vehicles. Yet, when | settle down to write these really surging 
noises provide only a background of which | am merely half conscious and which does not 
intrude personally upon me. | recall another librarian who declared that he did most of his 
Study in London tea-shops oblivious to the clatter of crockery, knives and forks and the 
tapping of heels, and only came to when, as so frequently happens, there was the catastrophic 
crash of disintegration which occurs when a waitress lets fall a too full tray. A famous 
paleographer once told me, “After office hours | usually take my books and papers to a 
Lyons tea-shop and do some work. Noise? When once I get going a steam-roller could 
cruise round the room and | should be unaware of it.” So there is the solution which all 
town dwellers must reach if they are to preserve sanity and, at the same time, to do con 
centrated positive work in public rooms. Do you, as a public librarian, accept this as a necessary 
condition of the service in your reference library > The lending library is another matter ; 
there is little concentrated reading, though there may be much dipping, there. The visit our 
readers make is by comparison transitory ; they connect the book with a fireside chair and 
with the study table, or what serves for it, at home. Some librarians even allow smoking, 
as every one knows. | suppose it is no worse than smoking at home over a book although I 
confess my utter disgust and hatred when I find deposits of smelly black granules between 
the folds of books, to all appearance like filthy microbes. We seem powerless to stop that ; 
we may even imagine, absurdly of course, that the ash disinfeéts. But this is not my subject 
here. 

Why are some noises tolerable to readers and some offensive ? Traffic noises do get a 
proportion of our people down every year. They accompany the fears and phobias that the 
incessant and increasing whirl of the streets creates. We can, and do, overcome them in our 
active physical state and our youngsters have perforce been adapted to their own environment 
and take it for granted. A library should be in a place where traffic is bound also to be. The 
\merican, who apparently adores noise, seems to prefer his down-town library to come 
flush with the busiest side-walk in his roaring city. We have got to that attitude of mind 
here or are rapidly approaching it. Even librarians themselves think that a really quiet room, 
i rarity, produces a morgue-like effect. Are we right in this ? 

In any case rooms can be insulated by double windows and walls of sound-absorbent 
materials from much of the noise of surrounding streets and this is a common solution of 
our problem, as we must accept the practical fact that where people crowd most is the best 
place for them to find the lending library and for seekers after our information retrieval, 
who have so little time, to find it most quickly. And I suppose it must follow that the 
reference library must be there also. Where it can be on a fourth or higher floor, the hum 
of the streets below can form a not unpleasant diapason to reading. There are towns which 
have in some way solved the problem. Westminster, for example, has its central lending 
library in the Charing Cross Road where the traffic never ceases, except momentarily at the 
lights. It has put its Reference Library, however, in Orange Street, behind the National 
Portrait Gallery, where the quiet seemed to me, when I was there, absolute. Rugby, in an 
enclave near the main street of this busy little borough, has a reference library on the second 
floor of a building adjacent to but separate from its active bright lending library, where | 
have sat, read and rejoiced in absolute silence and in sunlight. There surely are many others. 

So much for traffic noises, the inevitable ones. What are the offensive noises, not so 
because in themselves they offend but because they are intrusive? One can read, as we all 
do, with the radio going, although some sensitive souls cannot bear to have good music in 
their rooms and be inattentive to it. The music forms a background of agreeable noise to 
many who are inured to noise and are unhappy without it. Few, however, unless hardened 
can hear the spoken word come out of the box without listening. They feel, they tell me, 
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that their whole tradition makes them feel that they are ill-bred otherwise. There seems to 
be some sort of a moral in that fact for us as librarians. 

Our North-Western colleagues, as is well known, publish a N.W. Newsletter which | 
always read with interest whenever I come across it and always to my benefit. I was looking 
at this year’s January issue and in the corner of page 6 found this paragraph which I unblush 
ingly plagiarize : 


TRUE OR FALSE ? 
The “Daily Mail” recently printed the following letter from a London reader : 
“Those who use public libraries have long had to put up with nattering teenagers 
who call themselves library assistants. 
With the clattering of high heels, their high-pitched voices, their bashing of type- 
writers, and long telephone conversations in the reference rooms, public libraries are 
well on their way to becoming places of Bedlam.” 


This, at first impression, is a concatenation of exaggerations of every kind of offensive fault 
that a library force could commit. I find it difficult to Lelieve for example, that any reference 
library has a telephone that is not in a sound-proof recess which can be used for lengthy 
conversations ; nor do I believe that the telephone should be used for any private purpose, 
except in emergency and with permission of the librarian who has control. But why did the 
correspondent—his name is not given and the letter was possibly anonymous—make such 
a railing accusation? As for nattering: we are back again at the intrusiveness of words, 
of conversation. The public here is often the offender ; how silence the partly-deat reader, 
who is rather more common than is known, who wants to ask several questions and who 
seems convinced that your hearing is as impaired as his own ? Conversations between members 
of Staff must occasionally occur, but girls who enter our service should be inoculated with 
the notion that the Bard’s heroine, with her “I am a woman and when I think I must speak”’, 
not only talked nonsense but ought never to serve in a library, and that the older jingle 


\ talking woman and a crowing hen, 
\re neither good for God nor men 
is especially true in our circumstances. These matters are of dress and discipline and only 
concern young inconsequent folk who should wear silent footwear in public rooms. I have 
suffered, as you have, from the tap tripping of the wrongly-shod. I have suffered even more 
from conversation and even from talk too loud and squawking to the public. 

In general the letter seems to me to be true only of those I have indicated. There are 
hundreds of women and girls in the profession who ornament it with all the virtues of suitable 
costume, quiet manners, courteous and friendly but not familiar speech. I have served fer 
years with many a loyal and devoted woman who thought no scorn of fitting herself in 
manners and in pra¢tice te the work she had chosen ; and such women have not made less 
attractive or efficient wives when they have added wifely duties and cares to their activities. 

Where is the reference library which in the open reading room has a clattering type- 
writer r 

One could think of other trying noises : the clink of counting money—-the habit of one 
of my own frequent visitors ; the champing sound of mastication of the reader-eater not 
unknown to many ; and the deep untuneful snore which ought to wake the Seven Sleepers. 
\gain these are matters of disciplinary action, discreetly exercised. 

There are degrees of silence. We cannot expeét that of the grave or that horrifying silence 
which Edgar Allan Poe gives us in his famous tale. In the lending library it is unwise to 
insist upon anything but decent behaviour. James D. Stewart was right when he said that 
reasonable quiet was all that should be expeéted in the children’s library. As the newsroom is 
now an expiring entity, perhaps it does not matter much what happens there. The reference 
library is different. There should be an ante-room for conversation on readers’ problems 
and for the answering of “information questions” but inside there should be gracious move- 
ment when necessary, low voices if they must be used, and, if floors must be tramped, it 
should be in rubber-soled shoes, or boots if anyone wears such things nowadays. 

It should be, for most real readers, the one certain haven of quiet peace and activity 
in every community. R.]. 
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Reading Speeds 


By Enrp Rosornam, B.A., F.L.A. 


ELecrroONic reading-machines can read at speeds of 120, 200 and 300 words a second, so 
the newspapers tell us. And it won’t be long before they reach 600 words a second! But 
unfortunately this is only for copying purposes. No machine can transfer information straight 
into the human brain! 

To pass from the performance of machines to that of human beings, Sir William 
Haley’s 100 pages an hour seemed to me almost as Staggering as the machine’s 100 words 
a second! For in his National Book League lecture on books and reading A Smal/holding 
on Parnassus, he says, “The fastest concentrated reading of which I have found myself capable 

that is reading to absorb, digest, and remember—is one hundred pages an hour.” Martin 
(rmstrong’s subsequent appreciative comment on the B.B.C. recording in the Spoken Word 
column ot The Liffener indicated that he also was impressed by Sir William’s speed, which 
was five times as fast as my own childhood reading speed. 

H. J. Eysenck in Uses and Abuses of Psychology pointed out that the great majority of 
university Students read at speeds so slow as to interfere seriously with their studies. Which 
perhaps explains why I didn’t shine brightly as a student ! 

Since realizing this shortcoming, I have been trying to read faster without much success. 
If at all slow on the uptake, there is a limit beyond which one cannot pass without some 
loss of comprehension, though by reducing the stops made by the eye, taking in whole phrases 
or sentences at a time, avoiding re-reading what has already been read and learning to skim, 
some progress may be made. Trying to hurry through Karen Horney’s Se/f-Ana/ysis and 
Joyce Cary’s Prisoner of Grace (both books with small pages) I couldn’t manage more than 
about 36 pages an hour for the non-fiction and 40 for the novel. With Anthony Powell’s 
ifternoon Men (of similar Small Crown 8vo pages) but containing much dialogue of one or 
two-word lines and much blank space, | could still only reach 50 an hour though a friend 
could read Jane Lane’s The Reign of King Covenant with its larger pages at the rate of 60 an 
hour. He read Trollope’s Prime Minister (World’s Classics) at 66 an hour ; whereas the closely- 
printed pages of the Everyman edition of B/eak House 1 covered at between 22 and 25 pages 
an hour which must have meant that some 32 hours were spent on the book as a whole, 
retaining it from the Public Library a couple of months in the process ! 

An article by Keith Ellis in Picture Post “Reading beats the clock” dealing with London’s 
Quick Reading Centre gives some comparative figures. One pupil as a result of training 
improved his speed from 260 words a minute to 400; another went from 190 to 430 on 
difficult material and from 250 to 550 on easier. Testing myself on 1269 words of Elizabeth 
Bowen’s article on The Novel printed in the Lisfener, I found I read them in seven minutes 
—181 words a minute—a lower speed than any mentioned in Mr. Ellis’s article ! This compares 
with 252 words a minute in reading L .J. Barnes’s talk on Adult education some months later. 
Another friend read a page of The Liffener at the rate of 330 words a minute and pointed out that 
it was possible to read aloud at a speed of 180 words a minute and above, the quickest short- 
hand writers doing over 200 words a minute ; as reading silently should be quicker than 
writing shorthand, my original speed must have been unusually slow. 

The subject cropped up again in the B.B.C. programme Matters Arising on the Scottish 
Home Service when a listener asked if any useful purpose was served by reading at a thousand 
words a minute. Professor Rex Knight, answering the question, said there was no point in 
taking longer than necessary when reading purely to extract information ; it was different 
if reading poetry or poetic prose when one wanted to linger over and savour what one was 
reading. So a high reading speed wasn’t just a piece of affectation. 

In this television age when it seems probable that fewer people will find time for reading 
at all, apart from the newspaper, it seems all the more important that we should learn to read 
fast so that much can be dealt with in a limited time. The technique of reading silently at 
speed might well be taught in school when one is young enough to learn quickly and when 
it might improve one’s academic achievement. Later on it is more difficult to increase speed 
appreciably. The turn-over of public libraries must be affected considerably by the pace at 
which borrowers read. We may be able to borrow three books a fortnight, say 300 pages a 
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book, 900 pages in all, which for a slow reader might well take 30 hours. Though a natural 
Student enjoys reading as many books and periodicals as possible, how many people are 
prepared to spend 15 hours a week on reading in competition with other forms of entertainment? 
The speed of the average reader direétly or indirectly affects anyone professionally concerned 
with the dissemination of the written word whether in books, periodicals or newspapets ; 
for it is likely to make a difference to the number of these he will buy or borrow. 


Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 
NEW SERIES, No. 8: SUMMERTIME CATALOGUING 
By Henry A. SHarp, Author of Cataloguing 


It would be more sensible at this time of the year to turn our thoughts to lighter things than 
cataloguing, but alas, like so many other out of season things it is something that is always 
with us, in and out of our aétual libraries, and more so this year perhaps than in some others. 
Several hundred people have just sat for examination or re-examination in the past and present 
ramifications of cataloguing and classification, some for the second, third or even fourth 
time, with varying results on each occasion! They await with mixed feelings of hope and 
despondency, or even of sheer indifference “‘the day” that will bring them the fateful pronounce 
ment that they have either satisfied or “failed to satisfy” the examiners. Long experience 
has taught us that it is quite impossible to foretell with certainty into which category any 
one candidate will fall, but one thing is certain, and that is that the list of the first will be 
very much shorter than would be a side by side list of the second. For those who fall into 
this “‘recently sat” category there will at least come a welcome break, either before going on 
to something else or starting over the same old ground again. Likewise, the library schools 
will “break up” and their whole-time students will enjoy pretty much the same sort of feelings 
as the youngsters in our elementary and other schools, that of being “let out”’. 

This does not mean, however, that cataloguing has a “close” season, either in our 
libraries, among our Students, or among the various bodies that are wrestling with problems 
of future cataloguing practice as reflected in codes of rules, or in the headquarters of the 
British National Bibliography, where, besides the great task of producing weekly issues and 
corresponding catalogue cards, the summer month of May has been chosen to launch a new 
venture in the form of The British Catalogue of music, in association with such authoritative 
bodies as the British Museum, the U.K. Branch of the International Association of Music 
Libraries, the Music Publishers’ Association, and the Central Music Library. For those who 
have not seen the prospectus suffice it to say that the proposal is to publish the catalogue 
quarterly in a classified form, plus an alphabetical section under subjects, forms and instruments. 
It will include books about music as well as scores, and besides the quarterly catalogue there 
will be a printed card service similar to the one already provided for ordinary books. We 
shall watch this venture with interest and perhaps return to it later. 

Even though the examinations are over for another six months there still remain many 
Students up and down the country who are slogging away at corresponde ‘ce courses, and not 
a few tutors are spending time that could be more seasonably employed in gardening or 
some other outdoor pursuit—so far as the British climate permits. As a tutor concerned, 
one has always had a lot of sympathy with those who are compelled to pore over textbooks 
and write pages of essays at this season, and particularly with those who do not enjoy such 
amenities as five day and thirty-eight hour week, and to whom the fe v extra hours of summer 
daylight must be very precious, for, as was hinted in the May number of the Assistant Librarian 
in the article The Compleat Librarian, there are still libraries up and down the country working 
under conditions that were common thirty years ago! One has a great admiration for the 
young people who work under adverse conditions, for it is my experience that they are among 
the most conscientious, appreciative, and hard working people in librarianship. 

Deliberations on cataloguing still engage the attention of some of the higher authorities 
on the subjeé& throughout the summer, and this one more than any other perhaps. In London 
the British Library Association Cataloguing Rules Sub-committee continues to deli>erate 
on what may prove to be the most revolutionary cataloguing event since the Anglo-American 
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Code appeared in 1908, working in close collaboration with a similar body in the United 
States that has set aside several American summer periods to a similar task. 

Certainly cataloguing goes on, in and out of libraries, irrespective of season. But to 
return to something else that is likely to affect cataloguing students in particular and cataloguers 
in general in the near future. In number three of this series reference was made to an announce- 
ment in the November Record foreshadowing modifications to the present practical cataloguing 
examination. This was elaborated in the March number, which printed a “Draft of a multiple- 
choice syllabus for Registration Examination’, a terrifying looking document that makes one 
thankful not to be young enough to have to face it. Only the references in it to cataloguing 
particularly interest us here, which appears to be mentioned in seven groups! The principal 
one is Group B9, which deals with “Classification and cataloguing practice”. When I sat 
for cataloguing in the long ago past we had actual book prospectuses to catalogue from, 
which had some advantages over the printed paper that has been the practice for many years. 
The new draft prospectus speaks of ‘‘a number of transcripts of title-pages”, but it is not 
clear just what form these are to take. On account of the numbers who now take this examina- 
tion it would no doubt be impracticable to revert to the practice of m- day, but it is easy to 
imagine an improvement on the present arrangement, improved in layout as this has been 
recently. These are to form tests in “classification, descriptive cataloguing, and selection of 
headings for main and added entries and references”. It is not quite clear just what is meant 
by descriptive cataloguing”,“* whether for instance it has any connexion with the all too little 
known Library of Congress Rwles for descriptive cataloguing, but no doubt we shall know a 
little more in due course, but it is something that should be made clear. 

Almost equally important is Group Al, “The organization of knowledge in libraries”, 
a curious title for what is really the theoretical aspects of cataloguing and classification. 
Despite its somewhat cryptic language it seems as if this is pretty much the mixture as before. 
The precise codes specified are the Anglo-American Code, the A.L.A. Cataloging rules, 1949, 
the British Museum, and Cutter rules. What is meant precisely by “methods of bibliographical 
citation” “The contents of catalogue entries and their functional variations” is fairly clear, 
but it might have been more simply expressed. 

Other places in which cataloguing figures are : Group B4, Academic Libraries : “Special 
problems of . . . classification and cataloguing”, Group B5, Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux: “Special problems of classification, cataloguing and indexing, with particular 
reference to special material (periodicals, pamphlets, press cuttings, trade literature)”, Group 
B6, Public (Municipal and County) L’braries : special problems again. The reference under 
“General formula for papers 16 ¢/ seg. This is Group C, which is intended to be “a series of 
papers on applied librarianship in special subject fields”. The Group has not yet been worked 
out in detail, but the reference to cataloguing and classification reads: “Treatment of the 
subject in the principal general classification schemes, and in any special schemes. Special 
problems of classification and cataloguing thrown up by the subjeét field”. 

Undoubtedly a good deal more work has got to be done on this draft before it can become 
operative, but the prospect of a choice between twenty-seven papers fills us with dismay, 
and while one is thankful not to have to face the task of choosing, one fervently hopes to 
live long enough to see what they are and how it all works! 

To conclude, one apologizes for labouring this my pet subject in a somewhat dismal 
fashion at this season of the year, and can only hope that readers will try, as indeed the writer 
will, to get a break away from it all! 


Note. We have found among the papers in Miss Hamel’s desk a letter from the Borough 
Librarian of Shoreditch to the effect that we had not mentioned, in our reference to last 
year’s library buildings in our January, 1957 issue, the re-created Central Library there. It is 
perhaps too late now to publish the letter, of which we were not aware, but we do appreciate 
that the achievement of Shoreditch is a specially notable one. Our note was meant to be 
indicative, not comprehensive. Shoreditch has an honourable tradition of good service in 
a neighbourhood where it is of immense value and we are glad that is continued in a new, 
fine building. 
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New Books from Nelson 


Practical Reason and 
Morality 


a study of Immanuel Kant’s 
Foundations for the Metaphysics of Morals 
A. R. C. DUNCAN 


A new and original examination of the content 
of the Foundations, showing that it is not an 
ethical treatise (as so often mistakenly assumed), 
but a critique of practical reason. 


8} = 5S} xviii + 182 pp 18s 


The Geographer as Scientist 
essays on the scope and nature of geography 
S. W. WOOLDRIDGE 


The book begins with a number of essays on 
the nature of geography and its place among 
the sciences and goes on to examine the role 
played in the teaching of geography by physical 
geography and geomorphology. 
‘The Geographer is seen explaining, justifying 
and extolling the vitues of his craft . . . It is 
good to have so ably written an illustration of 
the geographer at work.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 
82 x 53 xii -}+- 300 pp 35s 


x 


Ghana: the autobiography of 
KWAME NKRUMAH 
Prime Minister of Ghana 
‘This extraordinary book without any 
suggestion of pomp or remoteness .. . an 
attractive, reassuring self-portrait’—The Times 
Literary Supplement ‘His autobiography will 
assuredly become one of Ghana’s classics’ 
The Listener ‘Refreshingly honest . . . a picture 
of an engaging human being’—The Observer 
With 40 pages of half tones. 


8% « 53 3rd impression = xvit+312 pp 2Is 


Europe and its Borderlands 
a comprehensive geographical treatise by 
ALAN G. OGILVIE 
This book examines the geography of Europe 
and its Borderlands as the centre of Western 
civilisation. The fringe named the Borderlands 
embraces the Caucasian region and Asia Minor, 
which together have merited the name Bridge- 
lands of Asia, and the settled northern parts 
of Africa. The author was Professor of Geo- 
graphy in the University of Edinburgh. 46 maps 
and diagrams. 
94x7] 352 pp 42s 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY PRESS 


October Fifteenth 

hy C. A. MACARTNEY D Litt 

The history of Hungary from 1929—1945 by 
one of the few Western scholars qualified by 
experience and knowledge for the task. It deals 
with the dramatic events from Trianon to 
Horthy’s fall on 15 October 1944 and the after- 
math. Recent tragic events in Hungary add an 
unpremeditated topical interest to this work. 
Royal 8vo 2 vols 1000 pp 84s the set 


Letters from Goethe 

by Dr M. HERZFELD and 

Miss C. A. M. SYM 

These 600 letters are the first considerable trans- 
lation in English from Goethe’s vast corres- 
pondence. They cover the period from 1765 
to 1832. 

‘An altogether admirable volume and one that 
has been long needed.” The Times 
Med 8vo 650 pp 42s 


Distributors : 


History and Eschatology 

by RUDOLPH BULTMANN 

The Gifford Lectures 1955. In this book Professor 

Bultmann considers the attitude towards history 

of European thinkers since the earliest times, 

and analyses how far, and with what results, 

they have diverged from the Christian con- 
ception of it. 


Crown 8vo Ready soon 15s 


Science and the Nation 
The Reith Lectures 1956 
by SIR EDWARD APPLETON 


An important survey of the national structure 
of science, pure and applied, and of the reasons 
underlying Britain’s need for more scientists 
and technologists, by a friendly and informed 
guide who is himself one of our most distin- 
guished scientists 

Crown 8vo 10s 6d 


Nelson, 36 Park Street, London W1 
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Memorabilia 


AS A MEMORIAL to our late vice-president, 
Dr. C. R. Sanderson of Toronto, the Board of 
Trustees of the Public Library desire ‘“‘to 
recognize his outstanding achievements” by 
continuing (> publication of the Arthur Papers, 
on the page proofs of Part IV of which he 
was working at the time of his death last July. 
Sir George Arthur was the last Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada, 1784-1859, and 
his papers are important for the study of 
Canadian history. Earlier volumes were 
distributed free to many libraries but Part 1V 
will cost, at pre-publication price $4. The 
whole work, in 3 vols. containing the six 
parts covering 1822-1849, will cost $30 
(University of Toronto Press, 33 St. George 
Street, Toronto, 5, Can da). 
‘ " ‘ 

| always have pleasure when another 
librarian-author has success. I have not yet 
been lucky enough to read Room at the Top 
which is featured in Liaison for April, and I 
see has reached a sale of 24,000 copies very 
quickly. Its author, John Braine, district 
librarian of Darton, West Riding, is a former 
Student at Leeds Library School and _ his 
determination to remain in library work 
which he likes and has faith in, is a worthy one. 
No doubt you have read his interesting 
remarks in L/a/son. 


“Not enough librarians read”, says Mr. 
Braine—I quote from the same news-sheet 
“Too many librarians in high places are 
a 'ministrators first and bookmen a long way 
after”. It is not an original remark and one 
would like to know upon what facts it is 
founded. Certainly a principal librarian’s job 
is to administrate. If he read all the books in 
the world and could not buy, shelve, exploit 
and conserve them for others, in what manner 
could he fulfil his funétion 2? Can Mr. Braine, 
or anyone else, point to a successful librarian 
who is not an intense lover of books and an 
omnivorous reader? Indeed, I challenge any 
reader to name one ! 


* * * 


I am glad that Miss Jane A. Downton 
decided to remain at Preston, where her work 
is outstanding and she is held in very high 
esteem. Hackney wanted her, I am told, and 
she would have been a notable addition to 
the women chief librarians of London had 
she accepted its librarianship. But I have 
always had a weak spot for Preston since, in 








the little adapted shop in which | worked, | 
found the picture of the Harris building in 
Greenwood’s Library Year Book. My boyhood 
impression was not much changed when 
twenty years later I visited the classic pile, 
and the casual condemnation of it by Mr. 
Desmond in the remarkable, but incon. 
clusive article in the March Record this year, as 
monumental, with a portico eighty feet high, 
the tympanum of which is thickly populated 
with sculptured figures, moves me not a bit. 
It surpasses the favourite buildings of today, 
based on reétangular boxes with a central 
salmon tin as the uplifting feature, by miles, 

This leads to the note that Preston issues 
model reports and does creative work in all 
departments. Its latest publication is the first 
number of volume 7 of its Chi/dren’s Library 
Magazine, a most pleasant affair, edited by the 
Assistant Children’s Librarian, Miss Christine 
Murray, M.A., A.L.A., who contributes to it 
some appropriate book reviews. The magazine, 
which is lightened by several tinted sketches, 
is mainly the work of the youngsters, and the 
variety of interests expressed in prose and 
verse is unusual. There is even a cross-word 
puzzle by a 12-year old. After all, Preston was 
the birthplace of Frances Thompson and 
amongst the twenty-six lyricists here may be 
another whose works will one day furnish 
the stuff of something like the Spencer Collec- 
tion of that great poet’s work which is one of 
the features of the Preston Reference Library. 
In any case they are one more evidence of the 
natural tendency of small, and not so small, 
children to versify. There are several good 
library magazines for children. This is indeed 


a good one. . * * 


The Manchester Review (Spring no. 1957) has 
an article based upon the discovery at Oxford 
of twenty-twe unique copies of the Manchester 
Newsletter, the first newspaper issued in 
Manchester, only one part of which is already 
in the Reference Library, that for March 25, 
1725. The newly-found copies are for Augutt- 
December, 1724 and a micro-film copy of them 
is now in the Reference Library. Donald Read, 
who writes the article, traces briefly the 
existence of earlier newspapers at Norwich, 
Bristol and Exeter and gives an attractive 
account of the whole question. The Reference 
Library has received, as a present from the 
author’s widow, the working colleétion of 
mss., papers and note-books of the late 
J. L. Hodson—an excellent addition to any 
Lancashire colleé&tion, of course, The bulk of 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS IN BLUNT’S PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


BLUNT’S 





PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


REMAIN 


ATTRACTIVE AND CLEAN 


G. BLunt & Sons Ltp. Showrooms ; 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Head Office and Works: 


LISTS AND SPECIMENS FROM 


"NortH Acton Roap, HarLespEN, Lonpon, n.w.10 


Telephone : Museum 5650, 0335 


Telephone: 


Evaar 7411-2-3-4 
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the number is an account by William Green 
of the theatrical renaissance of New York’s 
Lower East Side with a reading list of value 
to others on Modern American Drama. The 
long comprehensive book-lists which were a 
feature of this magazine have been replaced 
by five pages of extended Book Notes, each 
initialled by the staff member writing it. 

Mr. A. L. Smith, the librarian of the Man 
chester Commercial Library, makes some 
remarks on the giving of information by 
telephone which | think are worthy of general 
circulation. (This, of course, also in Man 
chesteter Review). The telephone, whose valuc 
need not be gainsaid in this service, has, 
however, some notable disadvantages. It is 
often difficult to pass verbally such infor 
mation as foreign addresses, highly technical 
matter and Statistics especially when the 
speakers at either end are not conversant with 
the language or the technicalities of the 
message; “‘and there are natural defects of 
the ear and mistakes in copying it”. The 
solution was, of course, the Post Office Telex 
service which Manchester was the first of 
libraries to instal’ in this country. This we 
know ensures absolute accuracy in the com- 
munication of what is typed at the sending 
end. Some study of ordinary accuracy in 
telephone reference work is worth study by 
librariars perhaps. 

* ‘ ‘ 

Will library salaries ever :each again reason 
able parity with those paid in 1938? They 
never can, of course, be comparable hereafter 
with those of 1914 when the lucky assistant 
with £120 a year could spend his holiday in 
Switzerland or Italy for about £10 a fort 
night, and the married ones could venture on 
a limited family. On February 14th, I note 
that Mr. John Hall asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the House what was his 
estimate of the gross salary which in 1938 
would give to a married man with two children 
the same purchasing value after tax as he 
received today from a gross salary of £2,000. 
The reply given by Mr. Powell for the Chan 
cellorwas “For a married man with two 
children a gross salary of about {620 in 1938”’, 

Ihe things that impress this reader in the 
1956 Annual Report of the L.A. are the size 
of the publishing organization and the Kitchen 
account. There are, of course, other matters 
in what | think is the most virile report we 
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have had of late ; but these—publishing cog 
us £19,474 and, at first blush, we received 
only £14,738 for our investment, but printing 
and posting the Record costs £6,460 againg 
receipts of £3,095, and so the ultimate cost to 
the L.A. is about 5s. per member yearly: 
the other publications are profitable to the 
tune of £2,563. But the poor kitchen, it loses 
{£243 per annum, which enormous sum 
represents, if my arithmetic is sound, .0004%, 
of our income. This so wrings our withers 
that we want, some of us, to close the only 
place where we can have lunch on L.A. 
property. These are only money remarks, 
and few at that ! 


* * * 





Librarians may be among those who have 
been attending courses on the increasing of 
reading speeds, of which Miss Enid Robinson 
writes on another page. There can be no 
doubt that if we, almost above all people, 
posses ed the faculty of taking ina whole line 
of the average book at a glance, it would be 
greatly to our advantage in discriminating 
books —if indeed discrimination to still held 
to be desirable in a librarian. We were admon- 
ished at one time in Professor Adam’s Student’; 
guide for example, by various ways to “tear 
the heart out of a book” in the least possible 
time, and everyone has met the reader who 
seems to take in books, at any rate novels, a 
page at atime. Is it not somewhere on record 
that Macaulay could not only read _ thus 
rapidly ; he could recall accurately and discuss 
what he had just read? There may be real 
value in reading in order to forget as quickly 
as possible, as barristers are alleged to do in 
connexion with the material of their cases. 
This saying, however, may be doubted as in 
their memoirs or other books lawyers fre- 
quently recall in precise detail cases In which 
they have been engaged. Forgetfulness in 
general, as Dr. Savage has demonstrated, is 
usually due to our want of focus on what is 
read ; many of us read page after page as if ina 
coma ; books are an anodyne, an opiate, and 
are often of high soporific quality. “Reading 
with purpose” in Matthew Arnold’s sense ts 
rarer than we imagine and the Colleét which 
enjoins us to “read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest” seems nowadays applicable only to 
very select people. So the new preoccupation 
with rapid reading techniques may be thought 
to be desirable if it produced speedier under- 
Standing of what is read and its reasonable 
retention in the mind. 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE 
XILITH CENTURY — XXTH CENTURY 
Chosen by ST. JOHN LUCAS Second edition edited by P. MANSELL JONES 































lhe new edition retains as much as possible of the original selection, and extends 
it into the contemporary period. There has been some recasting of the choice from 
the medieval stock and many incidental additions have been made in accordance 
with contemporary reassessments. Text, notes, and introduction have been revised. 

21s. net; India Paper 25s. net 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH ART 
VOLUME IV: ENGLISH ART 1216-1307 
PETER BRIEGER 
Covering the reigns of Henry Ill and Edward I, this volume divides the development 
of the arts into three stages : the full flowering of English Gothic ; the growth of a 
courtly style ; and a phase of transition during which patronage spread from the 


court to gentry and merchants, and new features in art were introduced. 
Illustrated 50s. net 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
ABRIDGEMENT OF VOLUMES VII-X BY D. C. SOMERVELL 


‘Whether as an introduction to the larger work, or as a summary of the historian’s 
thought for those prevented from studying the original, Mr Somervell’s book is 
valuable . . .” THE TIMES 25s. net 


aa ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 y 
MYSTICISM, SACRED AND PROFANE 
An Inquiry into some Varieties of Praeternatural Experience 
R. C. ZAEHNER 
The author analyses various types of praeternatural experience, from sensations 
produced by such drugs as mescalin to states described by Christian and Muslim 
mystics and Indian schools of mystical thought. Concluding that three types of 


mysticism can be distinguished, he seeks to define the relationship between them, 
and to demonstrate the aptness of certain Christian doctrines. 42s. net 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 1500-1700 
E. J. DOBSON 


A complete review is here attempted of the position reached by scholars after nearly 
a century of research. Volume I is an explanatory, critical, and historical account 
of the writings on pronunciation of the English ‘orthoepists’ or ‘grammarians’ ; 
Volume II contains a formal and detailed phonology. Two volumes £8. 8s. net 
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ELGAR CENTENARY SKETCHES 


Eleven Centenary Sketches written in 
informal style by contributors, most 
of whom have had a close personal 
association with the composer or his 
works. 
JOHN BARBIROLLI 
C. ELGAR BLAKE 
ADRIAN BOULT 
H. A. CHAMBERS 
BERNARD HERRMANN 
ALAN J. KIRBY 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
DORA M. POWELI 
STANFORD ROBINSON 
DAVID WILLCOCKS 
PERCY YOUNG 


Paper boards, two-colour loose jacket, 


64 pp. 7h" < 43" 


4s Od 
NOVELLO AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


160 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
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Round the Library World 


Tue INptA Orrice Lisrary has plans for the 
eventual publication of catalogues of the 
Indian, Persian, and other oriental miniatures, 
a project unusual in this country and one 
whose culmination will be awaited with great 
water-colour 
subjects, numbering 


interest. The 
Indian natural history 
about 4,500, mainly by Indian artists but 
including a small proportion by British 
artists, are to be catalogued as a_ separate 
collection. 


Under its ninth quinquennial distribution, 
for the period Ist October 1952 to 30th 
September, 1957, the Carnegie Trust for the 
Universities of Scotland made grants totalling 
£37,800 for library purposes to the Univer- 
sities of St. Andrews (£8,300), Aberdeen 
(£5,000), Edinburgh (£13,000), Dundee Col- 
lege of Art (£500), The Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow 
Scotland Agricultural College (£1,500), The 


Glasgow School of Art (£500), The North of 


Agriculture ({1,000), 
Edinburgh (£1,000), 


Scotland College of 
Heriot-Watt 


( ollege, 





paintings of 


(£5,000), The West of 





The Edinburgh and East of Scotland College 
of Agriculture (£1,500), and The Edinburgh 
College of Art (£500). 


Mr. Louis H. Silver of Wilmette, Illinois, 
a prominent American book colleétor, has 
presented to the Boston Public Library an 
apparently unrecorded copy of a Latin 
Breviary, printed in Milan or Venice about 
1490. The Breviary contains charmingly 
illuminated borders and is bound in a beautiful 
mosaic binding. 


The Bibliographical Society records the 
receipt of a grant of $14,000 from the Ford 
Foundation towards the cost of publication 
of Volumes III and IV of Sir Walter Greg’s 
Bibliography, and a second grant from the 
British Academy from its Nuffield Fund 
towards the cost of The Library for the year 
1956-57. +All librarians will share the Society's 
appreciation of these generous grants for 
such purposes. 


The problem of reclassitying the books is 
still under consideration at London University 
Library, where the Bliss Classification has been 
used for about 30,000 volumes and _ the 
question of continuing its use for the rest of 
the book store has to be decided. 


Aslib will hold its 32nd Annual Conference 
at the Grand Hotel, Scarborough, from 20-22 
May of this year. The speakers will include 
Dr. R. E. Fairbairn, Mr. B. H. P. Rivett, and 
Mrs. Beatrice Warde. At the Annual General 
Meeting there will be the discussions of the 
proposals to set up a Register of Information 
Officers. 


The new wing at King’s College Library, 
Aberdeen, is approaching completion. It 
will include a room for the Deputy Librarian, 
separate accommodation for the cataloguing, 
typing and accounting Staffs, a Committee 
Room, a new Reading Room for current 
periodicals, and stackroom accommodation for 
bound back-numbers of periodicals. Much 
careful thought has been given to the fitting 
out of these apartments in the most up-to-date 
manner. Consequential alterations to the 
rooms of the existing Library buildings a 
King’s College have been planned. 
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NEW ODHAMS BOOKS 


Best Foot Forward 


COLIN HODGKINSON 


A remarkable true story of the conquest of 
disability in war and peace by the only legless 
pilot, apart from Douglas Bader, to fly opera- 
tionally in the war. 39 photos. 18s. net 


They Arrived By Moonlight 
CAPT. JACQUES DONEUX 
The thrilling true story of a wartime British 


agent’s perilous secret mission in Nazi- 
occupied Belgium. 15s. net 


Modern Techniques of 
Excavation 


HERBERT L. NICHOLS, Jr. 
A lucid, practical guide to the planning and 
undertaking of earthmoving and grading 
projects of all kinds. Approx. 1,000 illus. 
70s. net 


Biology for the Citizen 
DOUGLAS REID 
The wonderful world of living things simply 


and entertainingly explained in non-scientific 
language. 30 drawings. 8s. 6d. net 





The “Britain Illustrated’”’ Series 


North Wales in Pictures 


Introduction by Lady Megan Lloyd George 


A delightful pictorial record of North Wales 
and its peoples at work and play. Over 150 
photographs. 12s. 6d. net 


Historic Towns of 
England in Pictures 


Introduction by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 
The unique beauty and historical interest of 
ancient England captured in nearly 180 superb 
camera studies. 12s. 6d. net 


Odhams Press Ltd., Book Dept., 
Libraries Section, 24 Henrietta St., London W.C.2. 
(Temple Bar 2468) 
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New EPWORTH Books 


THE SIGNS OF OUR TIMES 


The Cato Lecture for 1957 
By Dr. MALDWYN EDWARDS 





22s. 6d. net 
In his Cato Lecture, Dr. Edwards has chosen to 
survey the field of the world’s life, work and striving ; 
and no one is better qualified for this survey. The 
author has been distinguished over many years now 
for his interest in social questions, and for his expert 
grasp of all that is involved in them. He writes with 
clear sight, because he sees both the troubles and 
challenges of the foreground, and the promises and 
realities of God’s underlying power and purpose. 
TWANG WITH OUR MUSIC 
By BASIL MAINE 1Ss. net 
The author is a leading musical authority. In this 
book he has collected together a series of essays 
about music as varied as the Lutenist Ayres and the 
Bach Passions ; and here are informed criticisms, 
vivid recollections, amusing anecdotes, and an 
interesting series of hitherto unpublished Elgar letters. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 


| Book COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


re) 
MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 59 BRITTON SrREET, 
CLERKENWELL Roab, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 
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Now available 


Official Rules of Sports 
and Games 1957-58 


The new edition of this indispensable 
handbook has just been published, con- 
taining rules for all the organised games 
played in this country. Cr. 8vo, 560 pages, 


81 diagrams and line drawings, \8s. net. 


Published by Nicholas Kaye Ltd., 
194 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 











It is fifty years since J. Pierpont Morgan, sen., 
threw open his private library to the world 
of scholarship. The Library was then a new 
one: today it is probably the most renowned 
private library in the world. To mark the 
occasion a Fiftieth Anniversary Travelling 
Exhibition is being shown in various places 
in the U.S.A. and a very handsome Catalogue 
has been produced. The Exhibition started 


its tour in January at Cleveland Museum of 


Art and will end in January 1958 at the Fogg 
\rt Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 


The University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, has thrown open its stack room: to all 
readers, including some 14,000 undergraduate 
Students. The Stackrooms contain about 
320,000 volumes. 


The official library journal of Holland, 
Bibliotheekleven, is now including résumés in 
English of the more important articles. 


The new Library of Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, recently dedi- 
cated, contains 30 miles of shelving with a 


capacity of one and a half million volumes, 
and seating accommodation for 1,200 students, 


The John Rylands Library has received as a 
gift from Mrs. Charles Booth of Ulverscroft, 
Leicestershire, a collection of over three 
hundred letters of the Spring Rice family, 
dating from the 1830s to 1869. The bulk is 
comprised of correspondence of the Rt. Hon, 
Thomas Spring Rice, Ist Baron Monteagle 
of Brandon and his two sons, the Hon. 
Stephen and the Hon. Charles Spring Rice. 
Monteagle was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from 1835 to 1839 and Comptroller General 
from 1839 to 1865, and his sons served in the 
Board of Customs and the Foreign Office, 
respectively. Mrs. Booth has also provided 
ancillary biographical material relating to her 
family which should be of great value to 
scholars working on the collection. 


\n important consideration which should 
not be lost sight of by those responsible for 
the administration of great universities was 
set forth recently by Dr. Paul Buck, Direétor 
of Harvard University Library. “‘You cannot 
have a quality faculty with out a quality library”, 
he wrote. “I used to find the resources of the 
Harvard Library very helpful when attracting 
professors to our faculty . . . 1 should estimate 
that [the Library] was worth three thousand 
dollars a year per man.” 


The new Library of the University of Mel- 
bourne is planned to accommodate over 
250,000 volumes, 1,000 readers and a Library 
Staff of between 45 and 50 members. It will 
provide almost complete open access. 


The Librarian’s Library 


SHERA, (Jessie H.), Kenr (Allen) and Prrry 
(James W.) Documentation in Aétion: 
based on 1956 Conference on Documen- 
tation at Western Reserve University. 1956. 
15471 pp. N. York: Reinold Publishing 
Corporation ; London : Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd. 80s. 

In his foreword, Mr. Shera, whose writings on 
classification and documentation and especially his 
lucid exposition of the Ranganathan classification 4 
year or two ago in The Library Quarterly, are known to 
Students everywhere, describes the growing dependence 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE 


Compiled and edited by John Parker. Here is 

a new and revised 12th Edition of this standard 
work. Completely up-to-date, it is packed full of 
information and interest and is an essential book 
for anyone concerned with the theatre. £5 5s. net 


STYLE IN THE VISUAL ARTS 


By Bruce Allsopp. This book traces the evolution of 
the idea of style and analyses the changes 

of introducing literary standards into painting, 
sculpture and architecture. 18 - net 


FARM ACCOUNTING AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ford Sturrock. 3rd Edition. This book shows 
the farmer how to carry out his own system of 
book keeping, specially suited to hisown purposes. 
For this new edition the chapter on income tax 
has been revised and the section dealing with the 
detection of weaknesses in farm management has 
also been rewritten. 18 /- net 


THE PATTERN OF MANAGEMENT 


By Lt.-Col. L. F. Urwick. In this compact yet com- 
prehensive book the author carries his philosophy 
of the subject of management a long step forward. 

Everyone interested in the subject and its 
application to government and industry will 
find the book illuminating and rewarding. 

20 - net 


of the modern world upon the efficient use of graphic 
The growing bulk and complexity of these 
in scientific 


research, engineering, business and industrial manage- 


records 


records are a barrier to their efficient use 


ment, government, public administration, law and 
medicine The absolute necessity of improving by 
new methods the assembly and use of these records 


had become apparent. 


The Conference, of which this substantial volume is 


the chronicle, was initiated at a planning conference 
it which many professions were represented in 1955 ; 
and the substantive conference, over which Dean 
Shera presided, occurred on January 16-18, 1956. Into 
that short space of time were compressed thirty even 
‘panel’’ talks and full-scale papers, and six “closed 
discussions”’ on specialized subjeét fields ; 674 persons 


attended from 34 American States and six foreign 
countries, the whole representing 351 different interests. 
Its res ilts were to present a comprchensi Summary 
of the present State of organizing recorded information 
and to indicate areas yet to be explored. 

his large, well produced record, covers then a 
great complexity of matters, the significance of which 
has been present to British librarians for some time, 
and the conference must be regarded as the largest and 
possibly the most influential yet held in the work of 
deteéting, seleéting, retrieving and making available 
every useful or usable kind of knowledge. The most 
elementary Student of the universe of knowledge knows 
that as its areas are infinite, ever changing and full 
of elusive charaéteristics so the methods of capturing 
and employing every part of it must be manifold and 
elastic. It is good to have so many expressions in the 
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COAL-MINING ECONOMICS, ORGANIZA- 
TION AND MANAGEMENT 

By J. Sinclair. This book traces the development 

of the industry and deals with present-day organi- 
zation, conditions of marketing, transport, 

finance, etc., and also with plans for the future. 
The author then describes the application of manage- 
ment techniques to the industry, the role of the 
N.U.M., wages structure, and other features. A 

book for students and the practical mine worker. 
45/- net 


MANAGEMENT, LABOUR AND 
COMMUNITY 

Edited by D. Cleghorn Thomson. A symposium of 
the writings of 22 of the nation’s experts in 
management and human relations. The major 
portion of the book deals with the various methods 
of training those who may be called upon to fill 
positions of responsibility within the present-day 
economic system. A book for teachers and students 
of management subjects and also for those in 
management. 35/- net 


PITMAN 


Se i Set 
Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


book of ways of achieving what is wanted and to know 
that the Conference has established machinery for the 
continuation of the work, and a substantial basis for 
intercommunication among librarians, research workers, 
industrialists, government and education officials. 

It is unneccessary, and would be ineffeétive in this 
notice to attempt a summary of the papers and reports 
that are included. The contributors have each taken, 
as would be expected, a special field beginning with 
an attempt to define information, to discuss the training 
necessary to handle it, to describe the research and 
decision-making process, and other ways and means ; 
proceeding in due course, to Study the application of 
the ideas to such special matters as Petroleum and 
Patents, and a vast Most papers have 
useful lists of references and show great carefulness in 


number more 


preparation. 

Over here, where the Conference on Classification 
for Information Retrieval has been held this month at 
Dorking, and the problem has been before Aslib, our 
own Classification Research Group, and many of the 
schools for some years now, this work will, we think 
be welcomed and used rheir problems are similar 
We can envy our American colleagues the way in which 
such conferences and projeéts are sponsored and the 
funds provided for them. 


Bonpb (T. T.) The Use of Stitched-Binders in 
the Maintenance and Repair of Library 
Books : with an appendix on the develop- 


ment of library services in New Zealand by 
Librarian, 


Wynne Colgan, Deputy City 
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Auckland. 1956. Auckland: The Bayara 
Book Co. 12s. 10d. posted. 


\n attractive 
the outcome of the non-durable qualities of the books 


and intriguing littlke work which is 


in library use which, as a rule, come from English 
publishers. It is a method by which the original covers 
are litted off books and reinforced by the insertion of 

gv double-sewn Strips of durable linen. The process 


} 


be simple and to have proved effective rhe 


cems to 
t 
I 


appendix may perhaps be of greater interest than the 
substantive subject of the book ; it is a lony and 
interesting account of the 100 years of the British 
library life in N.Z., beginning in 1842 with the Auck- 
land Mechanic’s Institute—much as here at Home—the 
introduction in 1869 of the Public Libraries A@, with 
the unfortunately also British penny rate limit, which 
even in the new aét of 1946 has been raised to a mere 
threepence \dmission was free but the lending of 
books was by subscription tor many years yet. Now 
the development can be shown to be remarkable 
There is a national library service, a N.Z. L.A. of course, 
a rural syStem, school libraries, professional training, 
library interlending and quite a number of special 
libraric The total book-force of public libraries is 
4,072,678 approximately and in the National Library 
Service, the Parliamentary and other Government and 
the Universit Libraries there are 2,157,117 more. 
We hope this book may have a circulation, both tn its 
vn Britain of the South and here 


CS ARDNER Frank M.) The Delhi Public 
Library: an Evaluation Report. Unesco 
Manuals, 8 7 


idy of the working and 

# the Unesco pilot library 

earlicr Stages of which he did 
re-visited Delhi, but before 

# enquiry by which he could 
nformation which would make 
spot fruitful and economical He 

v a report of much interest 

| uhicance for other 

are now developing 

These were the prob 
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9 In di ul Ithough the greater 
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lu ication prevailing, 

Local Government conditions. The 
ws British lines in general in hours 
ng and Dews 
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! classification 
lt holds an adult lending library 


catalogu 

ned, an auditoriun 

ind offices The library 

ve the limits of its space There ts a 

obile librat d seven deposit Stations Roughl 

the stocks and the issucs are 62, 690 and 386, 236 respec 

tively and the annual cost, 1954-5 was 259,572 rupees 

In spite of what is said about use, there is much 

yet to be done to build up a general reading community 

Women are conspicuously absent from the borrowers’ 

register as are men over 30 who almost fade out at over 

60; but much is being done to increase them. With 

plentiful diagrams and other illustrations Mr. Gardner 

pictures and describes each factor and feature in turn 
The result is most illuminating 


Correspondence 


The Editor, 
“The Library World” 
Sir, 

May | correét a statement which appears on 
page 154 of the April, 1957, issue of the 
Liprary Worwp. Discussing the provision 
of lighter fiction by public libraries, and men- 
tioning a report of some remarks of mine in 
another journal, your Editorial says : 

“It is probable that Mr. Callander, and 
other librarians, consider the free loan of 
lighter fiction also obsolete. His Com- 
mittee did, in fact, recommend that a charge 
for loans of it should be imposed. This 
was, however, rejected by the Town 
Council on the grounds that such a 
charge was illegal.” 

The speculation as to my own views is 
near the mark, although it somewhat over- 
simplifies. But you wrong my Committee, 
which has never recommended that a charge 
should be made for fiction loans, nor for any 
library service. I think you have been misled 
by reports of a suggestion of charges, made 
in the course of a council debate by a then 
member of the Town Council not locally 
famous for well-considered and temperately 
phrased interjections. His suggestion made 
far more impression on the press headlines 
than it did on the Town Council, who did 
not seriously consider the suggestion. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. E. CALLANDER, 
Chief Librarian, 
Croydon Public Libraries. 
10h May, 1957 


|Thanks, Mr. Callander. Our impressions 
of what was said came from our newspaper 
cuttings. We considered the matter quite 
apart from local views, to be one that could 
reasonably be re-considered today. We 
believe the Library Association has recently 
affirmed its conviction that no charge should 
be made for any of the public library services. 
There is no doubt however that quite a body 
of opinion holds that in the present economic 
condition of all classes, some discrimination 
could be made against the free lending of the 
lightest literature. Whether this can ever be 
accepted by Public Librarians generally, the 
future will prove. Our aim is always to ask 
for the scrutiny of any long standing practice 
to see if it still fits in with current conditions.— 
Ep. | 











